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MINISTERS AS FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


INISTERS’ asso- 
ciations in various 
parts of the coun- 
try are asking 
central labor 
bodies that they 
receive as fra- 
ternal delege ates 

one of their members, this minis- 
ter to have no vote in the proceed- 
ings of the central labor body. This 
plan is already in operation in 
about one hundred cities through- 
out the United States. I would 
heartily endorse this proposition, 
and I do so for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, because one of the most 
bitter and most conspicuous op- 
ponents of trades unionism in this 
country is opposing the plan. Ii 
the labor movement is going tc 
suffer through its introduction, the 
man in question would undoubted- 
ly endorse it. When the matter was 
under consideration in his city, he 
sent a circular letter to every 
minister in town, urging them to 
vote it down. 

Second, because trades unionism 
has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, in the education of the 
public in the matter of trades 
union principles. There is no class 
of professional men who are more 
influential in molding the thought 
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of the public along moral and ethi- 
cal lines than the preachers. 

Third, because there is so much 
in common between the church and 
organized labor. No one realizes 
this quite so well as the trades 
unionist. Let us give the minister 
a chance to learn it. He cannot 
get it in books. He must get it in 
the human touch of his brother in 
the labor union. 

Fourth, because the working- 
man should learn that the church 
is not opposed to his interests. 
That may have been so in the past, 
and it may still be true in isolated 
cases. But why throw into the 
face of the present-day preacher, 
who is earnestly seeking to know 
the truth, the charge that he is 
hypercritical and unfair to labor, 
when he distinctly proves that this 
is not true in his case by his will- 
ingness to know more about the 
conditions, the aims and the aspira- 


tions of the toilers? That minister 
and the organization which sent 
him are indicating by their official 
action that their feeling toward 
the toilers is not one of opposition, 
but one of the real and hearty in- 
terest. At least, give them a chance 
to prove their sincerity. If the 
central labor body fails to do this 
it can never again declare, with 
bitterness, that the churches and 
the ministers are not concerned 
about their interests. 


Fifth, because the American 
Federation of Labor, at its last 
meeting very heartily recommend- 
ed “That all affiliated state and 
central bodies exchange fraternal 
delegates with the various state 
and city ministerial associations, 
wherever practicable, thus insur- 
ing a better understanding on the 
part of the church and clergy of 
the aims and objects of the labor 
union movement of America.” 





WAR A CRIME 





HEN war is shorn 
of the halo with 
which it has been 
sanctified by lying 
hypocrisy and 
superstitious cred- 
ulity, and _ the 
glamour by which 
it has been glorified by romance, it 
is seen to be what it reaily is, the 
blackest, the cruelest and most il- 
logical of all human crimes. It 
never comes alone, but is always 
attended by other evils as bad as 
itself, as uncalled for, as direful 
and as preventable. The twin 
spectres of famine and pestilence 
add their horrors and combine 
with the dread scourge of war to 
make it the most appalling visita- 
tion that can befall a people. It 
has no excuse for existence and no 
apology could be framed that could 
show reason or extenuation for un- 
leashing the dogs of war. When 
unleashed, their fangs drip of the 





blood of countless thousands of 
innocent men, women and children, 
whose lives are sacrificed every 
time the hell-hounds are set at 
liberty. The harvest of death that 
follows in the wake of the war 
scythe is the toll that is continual- 
ly demanded when this most awful 
and most accursed calamity is in- 
voked. It is a calamity beyond 
computation and more wasteful 
than can be imagined. It squan- 
ders both life and treasure, health 
and wealth, and takes even the vic- 
tor years and years to recuperate. 

Three months ago the civilized 
world was again appalled and 
shocked by the outburst of hostili- 
ties in eastern Europe, and upon a 
scale and of a nature never before 
equalled even in that section. The 
terrible drama has again been 
enacted upon the Thracian fields 
and once more the Mohammedan 
Turk and his Christian neighbors 
seized each other by the throat. 
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Men died by thousands. Bursting 
shells, rifle bullets, bayonets, dag- 
gers and even axes, claimed their 
tally of slain, and when these 
weapons became useless the primi- 
tive passions of the animal man 
asserted themselves, and the com- 
batants fought with teeth and 
nails, like savage beasts, and, 
locked in everlasting embrace of 
rage and hatred went down to their 
death. Never before was war seen 
in all its hideousness as it was seen 
in the Balkans when Turk and 
3ulgar met in the death grapple. It 
was terrible, abominable, and the 
most vivid imagination will fail in 
trying to picture the dark and 
brutal spectacle. 

We have been so accustomed to 
talking and thinking merely of the 
“pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war” and conjuring up some- 
thing heroic and glorified in con- 
nection with it that we have failed 
to recognize its horrors or the 
shame of it all. Just think for 
a moment of the rivers of blood at 
the fall of Kirk Kilisseh, where 
twenty-one thousand dead formed 
a human rampart; men and horses 
mangled together ; bodies and limhs 
flying in all directions; Bulgarian 
wounded with their noses and ears 
cut off and other horrible mutila- 
tions. If we had the force of men- 
tal vision, the imagination, the 
faculty to picture in our minds and 
realize in our hearts the shifting 
kaleidoscope of the horror and heil 
of war, of all the misery, the groans 
and cries of men and beasts hacked 
and battered to pulp, or left to rot 
in the rain with limbs or portions 
of their bodies blown away, we 
should either become more callous 
than brute beasts or go mad under 
the strain. 

When it is shorn of its false 
glory and its mask is torn off, war 
is a hideous, terrible thing. The 
bloody exhibition in the Balkans 
and the horrors enacted in that un- 
happy and unfortunate part of 


Europe, prove it conclusively, for 
this Balkaf war was too terrible 
for words to depict or mind to con- 
ceive. 


If such a thing were possible, 
imagine the cohorts of twin hells 
drawn up in battle array and pitted 
against each other until they were 
exhausted, or nearly so, and still 
struggling and rending each other 
and yet not satisfying the blood 
lust that was in them. Imagine 
that or something like it and you 
can have a faint idea of what 
transpired when the old-time feud 
was revived in the Balkans. 

It was hard to believe that the 
hereditary enmity that has existed 
for hundreds of years between 
Christians and Mussulmans had 
again broken out and that the war 
between Turkey and the allied 
Balkan States was not a war of 
conquest or for commercial su- 
premacy, as modern wars usually 
are, but was really a holy war, a 
modern clash between the cross 
and the crescent, such as had hap- 
pened many times before and is un- 
happily likely to occur again, as 
long as men’s minds are poisoned 
by vague speculations and false 
teachings. Yet such seems to. be 
the case, for it would appear that 
the war took the form of a crusade 
upon the one side and a jahad on 
the other. The Turks, true to the 
teachings of the illustrious Bedouin 
highwayman who gave them their 
creed, look upon the killing of those 
who differ with them in religion as 
a meritorious act, while the allies, 
when they  unsheathed their 
swords, declared they did so for the 
sake of Christianity. 

For the sake of Christianity! Of 
all the incongruous claims that 
could be made, this surely is the 
most atrocious and _ detestable. 
Who can reconcile the teachings of 
the Gentle Nazarene with any such 
claims, the proclamation of peace 
on earth and good will toward 
men, with the crash and carnage 
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and the devastation that marked 
the march of these Christian sol- 
diers? When war is Christianized 
it becomes even more horrible and 
detestable because of the hypocrisy 
from which it is inseparable. More- 
over, it has a tendency to strength- 
en the war spirit and make the 
propagation of the peace spirit 
more difficult. Warriors of the 
psalm-singing and prayer type, like 
Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Crom- 
well, Stonewall Jackson, Henry 
Havelock and “Chinese”? Gordon, 
have done more to perpetuate the 
horrors of war by making it seem 
of religious significance than ever 
did such godless miscreants as 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Workingmen all over the world 
are opposed to war and are raising 
their voices against it with an 
ever-increasing strength and with 
a vehemence that cannot fail to 
bring success to their desires at no 
great distance of time. Not only 
are they. raising their voices 
against it, but they threaten to 
make war impossible by solemnly 
declaring they will not aid and 
abet it by supplying either muni- 
tions or men. Of their sincerity 
in this there can be no mistake, for 
at every opportunity where it 
could be prominently done the fiat 
has gone forth that workingmen 
will not participate in any hostile 
demonstration against their fel- 
lows in any other country, and in 
proof of their intention to live up 
to their declarations, they will re- 
fuse to supply food, coal and other 
necessities, without which war 
would be an impossibility. In do- 
ing this they prove that they have 
intelligence enough to know that 
wer cannot be carried on without 
their assistance and they have 
served notice upon all who would 
propagate the war spirit that they 
will no longer render that assist- 
ance. This action upon their part 
has done more to check what was 


dangerously near the field of 
Armageddon in the European em- 
broglio than the diplomacy of the 
diplomats or the efforts of the 
peace tribunal at The Hague. 

Verily, in teaching and in actions 
the trade unions are doing more 
for the cause of peace and in a 
more practical way than either 
church or State. It is the aim of 
trade unionism, like that of every 
good man and woman, to strip war 
of every atom of fictitious chivalry, 
every possible scintilla of glory, by 
which the mind of the military 
homicide is glamoured, from field 
marshal to drummer-boy. The 
trade unions are the true advocates 
and apostles of the spirit that 
would fashion swords into plow 
shares and spears into pruning 
hooks and bring about the ideal 
time dreamed of by all well wish- 
ers of humanity, when peace per- 
petual would be proclaimed and 
war would be no more. This is part 
of the mission of trade unionism 
and of the hope that it gives to 
mankind. Speed it and hasten the 
day.—Machinist. 


It is the eternal struggle be- 
tween these two principles—right 
and wrong—throughout the world. 
They are the two principles that 
have stood face to face from the be- 
ginning of time, and will ever con- 
tinue to struggle. 

The one is the common right of 
humanity and the other the divine 
right of kings. It is the same prin- 
ciple in whatever shape it develops 
itself. It is the same spirit that 
says, “You’ll work and toil and 
earn bread and I'll eat.” 

No matter in what shape it 
comes, whether from the mouth of 
a king who seeks to bestride the 
people of his own nation and live 
by the fruit of their labor, or from 
one class of men as an apology for 
enslaving another class, it is the 
same tyrannical principle-—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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AN INFAMOUS DETECTIVE AGENCY 


EADERS of the 
News-Post proba- 
bly remember 
John B. Taylor. 
He was. driven 
from his job as 
superintendent of 
police in Philadel- 

phia after this paper had exposed 
his utter unfitness for his post and 
the fact that he was used as the 
tool of big business and corrupt 
politicians. 

There may be some curiosity as 
to what Taylor is doing today. The 
News-Post is prepared to gratify 
that curiosity. 

John B. Taylor is today the head 
of a private detective agency or- 
ganized to spy on labor unions and 
break strikes. 

That Taylor should be engaged 
in this infamous business is hard- 
ly surprising. Every working man 
in the city of Philadelphia has bit- 
ter memories of what this man did, 
at the bidding of his big business 
masters, in the terrible street car 
strikes. They recall how police- 
men and hired thugs shot and beat 
the unfortunate toilers, whose of- 
fense was that they had dared de- 
mand a living wage from the in- 
famous P. R. T. They recall the 
“wagon tongue” club which Tay- 
lor invented, that the workers 
might the more easily be thrashed 
into submission. 

They recall also that during the 
years that Taylor was at the head 
of the police department there was 
never a strike called anywhere, no 
matter how humble the establish- 
ment, but that the police were 
rushed to the aid of the boss, did 
everything in their power to start 
rioting, and mercilessly beat and 
trampled upon the strikers. 

Taylor, notorious strike breaker 
and slugger, is at his favorite job. 
Here is a copy of a letter sent to 
E. J. Walsh, a teamster, at 1020 
Commerce street: 











“John B. Taylor, Gen’] Supt.; John 
T. Taylor, Gen’! Megr., Tele- 
phone, Spruce 4259. 

“Member of the Board of Gover- 
nors, National Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification, Member of In- 
ternational Association Chiefs 
of Police; night Phone, Baring 
678. 


“Taylor National Detective Agency 
“Licensed and Bonded 


“Office of the General Superin- 
tendent, Baxter Bldg., 1414 S. 
Penn Square. 


“Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A., 


“Feb. 11, 1913. 
“Edw. J. Walsh: 

“My Dear Sir—On Sunday at 
Tasker Hall, 12th and Tasker 
streets, there was.a meeting of the 
teamsters and an organization was 
formed of the teamsters’ union for 
the purpose of demanding higher 
pay and shorter hours. 

“This means that in a short time 
you will have called in your place 
of business, a strike. 

“It is highly advisable for you to 
take the proper precautions to pre- 
vent such an occurrence, which, if 
it takes place, will necessarily 
cause you great loss and damage. 

“If we can be of service to you 
by placing on the inside one of our 
operatives, we can furnish you 
daily information as to what is 
taking place among your own men 
and in the union, and you will be 
prepared for trouble. 

“You will know what is being 
done and what is in contemplation 
and will be in position to save 
yourself hundreds of dollars. All 
good business men use this meth- 
od today for the prevention of 
trouble. 

“We will be pleased to take this 
matter up with you personally if 
you so desire. 
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“Kindly let me hear from you at 
once. 

“Very truly yours, 
“TAYLOR NATIONAL DETEC- 

TIVE AGENCY, 

“JOHN T. TAYLOR, 
“General Manager.” 

The letter is signed by John T. 
Taylor, the former  superinten- 
dent’s son. It was the terrible 
charges brought against this couple 
by the young divorced wife of the 
younger Taylor that aroused the 
storm which finally drove John B. 
Taylor from the city hall. 

The letter itself scarcely needs 
any comment. It is a frank offer 
to engage in one of the lowest and 
most despicable undertakings that 
any man ever entered upon. 

From time immemorial a spy has 
been despised by men of all na- 
tions, but what contempt is fitting 
for the man who, for a few dirty 
dollars, volunteers to spy on his 
fellows who are fighting for an 
honest living in order that they 
may lose their battle. 

When John Taylor wrote that 
letter he did not know the full ex- 
tent of what he was doing. He did 
not know, for instance, that he was 
writing it to an honest man, else 
it would never have left his office. 

Walsh was furious at being in- 
vited to take part in such a vile, 
underhanded piece of rottenness. 
He sent for the News-Post reporter 
and showed him the letter. The 
reporter suggested that he send for 
Mr. Taylor or one of his minions 
and find out just how far the “de- 
tective” proposed to go. In answer 
to a telephone call, a sleek, well- 
groomed individual, with such a 
nice, black moustache, who did not 
offer to give his name, appeared. 
He was. very smooth, indeed, 
promised many things vaguely, 
such as supplying full information 
as to what Walsh’s employes did, 
and talked about and especially 
what the union plans were. Walsh 
asked how much this valuable work 


would be worth. The detective 
talked vaguer yet, but murmured 
something about $2 a day “ex- 
penses.”” Finally he burst out with 
his great scheme. 

Walsh was to get all the maste1 
teamsters in Kensington, or as 
many of them as he could, into a 
conference. The Taylor detective 
agency would then expound its 
great plan of getting one of its 
spies into the teamsters’ union and 
all would be well. 

You get the point, of course. A 
single employing teamster could 
not be milked very far, but a com- 
bination of employers would be 
able to stand quite a good deal of 
milking. 

The sleek party went away, ap- 
parently very well satisfied with his 
work. We dedicate this article to 
him. 

The News-Post has already ex- 
posed the methods by which the 
Manufacturers’ Association has 
used the Burns detectives. 

It is precisely the same proposi- 
tion as that involved in the present 
case. Workers of Philadelphia, do 
you realize the menace of these 
sinister men? Do you appreciate 
the fact that if such tactics are al- 
lowed to be used successfully your 
whole battle for justice is almost 
hopeless? The only way to fight 
these underhand enemies is, first 
and foremost by organization. 
Every worker in Philadelphia 
should be organized. It is a com- 
mon cause, the enemy is united and 
so must you be. Then there should 
be a law passed which would take 
men of the Taylor stripe and put 
them where they belong—behind 
prison bars.—Philadelphia News- 
Post. 
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“The way to prevent unneces- 
sary child labor and female factory 
work is to give men wages suffi- 
cient to support families, and the 
way to do this is through organiza- 
tion.”—Exchange. 
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HEALTH IS A HABIT 


SHE rewards of life 
are for service. 
And the penalties 
of life are for self- 
indulgence. 

Human service 
is the highest form 
of self-interest. It 
is a movement in the line of self- 
preservation. 

We preserve our sanity only as 
we forget self in service. 

To center on oneself and forget 
our relationship to society is to 
summon misery, and misery means 
disease, dissolution—death. 


In the race of life a man with 
educated bowels will eclipse the 
man with an educated brain—but 
why not have both? 

Just a few plain rules, and the 
whole matter of life is automatic 
and self-lubricating. 

Health is a habit. 

Drugs and chemicals that work 
while you sleep are a little later go- 
ing to prevent you working when 
awake. 

What we want is to be very much 
awake in the daytime and very 
much asleep at night. 

And these things are possible 
only to people who eat right food, 
think good thoughts, and observe 
the every-day, common laws of 
health. 

It is a mistake to blame the med- 
ical fraternity. The fact is, doc- 
tors minister to the prejudices of 
the times, because they are a part 
of the times. Doctors are men, just 
like the rest of us, neither better 
nor worse, and as we grow better 
we have better doctors. We have 
better doctors nowadays than ever 
before in all history. 

Nature intended that each ani- 
mal should live to an age approxi- 
mating five times the number of 
years which it takes to reach its 
bodily maturity. 

Man reaches his height and max- 








imum strength at twenty, and 
should therefore live to be a hun- 
dred. 

The brain, being the last organ 
developed, and growing until man 
is past seventy; should sit secure 
and watch every other organ de- 
cline. As it is, the brain, with over 
one-half of the individuals who live 
to be seventy, loses its power before 
the hands and feet, and death reaps 
something less than a man. 

Health is the most natural thing 
in the world. It is natural to be 
healthy because we are a part of 
natures—we are nature. Nature is 
trying hard to keep us well, because 
she needs us in her business. 

Nature needs man so he will be 
useful to other men. 


Action is the one law of nature. 
Everything is in motion. 

Keep at work. Have a vocation 
and an avocation—a job and a 
hobby. 

Do not overeat. 

Do not under-breathe. 

Live out of doors as much as 
possible. 

Work, play, study, laugh—flavor 
all with love, and you have the key 
to happy living.—Elbert Hubbard, 
in Cosmopolitan. 





GIVES UP BUSTING UNIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Informa- 
tion has come to the headquarters 
of the American Federation of 
Labor that our old and erratic 
“Gripe Nuts” friend, C. W. Post, 
has decided to cease his open hos- 
tility to the organizations of labor. 
For a number of years he has spent 
large sums of money in advertising 
his very various brands of wares 
and incorporating in these ads ful- 
minations against the labor organi- 
zations. As a matter of fact he 
put thousands of dollars into the 
pockets of union printers for 
which the Typographical Unien 
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was duly thankful. Then he con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of organ- 
izing a model labor union, which 
went by the euphonious name of 
the “Trades and Workers’ Associa- 
tion.” When this skeleton was 
reared to view, with great acclaim, 
Post offered to amalgamate with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but his offer was politely declined. 


In order that the Trades and 
Workers’ Association might be 
provided with an _ appropriate 


headquarters, Post donated a spa- 
cious building (with a string on 
the donation), used formerly as a 
sanatorium. Unlike other unions, 
a real estate broker was made 
president of the Trades and Work- 
ers’ Association, and “gripe nut” 
funds furnished for an organizing 
campaign. The real estate broker, 
however, did not prove to be a suc- 
cessful organizer, and finally, as 
the story goes, Post has taken back 
the sanatorium, disbanded the 
Trades and Workers’ Association, 
which consisted of the real estate 
broker and Post, and has hung out 
a “to let” sign upon the former 
headquarters of the Trade and 
Workers’ Association. It is not 
contrary to custom to end the 
chapter of a book or article by the 
words Selah or Amen, but in this 
instance we’ll use the appropriate 
phrase—‘“There’s a reason.” 


ASSUMES RIGHT POSITION 


Washington—In a recent issue 
of Collier’s the following editorial 
note appears under the caption, 
“Tell Us Another:” “There are 
certain phrases that the world 
is tired of hearing; certain 
excuses and smooth, condescend- 
ing statements from the powers 
that be that are not as con- 
vincing as they once were. Dur- 
ing the New York garment strike 
a contractor who sent out a large 
amount of his work in sub-con- 
tracts made this statement: ‘Our 
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tenement-house workers can easily 
make $7 a week. If they worked 
in the shop, they could make $9 or 
$10, but they prefer to take their 
work to their homes, so that they 
can attend to their household 
duties and work whenever they 
please.’ In the light of what we 
know of the difference that $2 or 
$3 a week makes to a tenement 
family, and the relation that home 
work bears to ‘household duties,’ 
such a remark causes laughter 
that is very like to wrath. In the 
same strike the New York Cloth- 
ing Trade Association printed a 
large statement in the leading pa- 
pers, beginning: ‘An Unjusti- 
fiable Strike:’ ‘The clothing strike 
was started by a handful of self- © 
seeking agitators and against the 
real interests of the workers.’ Agi- 
tators may precipitate trouble, but 
they cannot make it. Tens of thou- 


sands of people—hard-working, 
much-worried—do not lay down 
their means, of livelihood in the 


bitter weather of early January 
and face the most biting privation 
for an undetermined time unless 
there is a much better reason than 
‘a handful of self-seeking agi- 
tators.’ All sympathy is due to 
those business men who are trying 
to work out the difficult problems 
that face them honestly and well, 
but this sort of assininity only an- 
tagonizes the public which it is in- 
tended to placate.” 


We have heard so much of work- 
ingmen in public office, and the 
desire of certain persons to belit- 
tle their work, that we take pleas- 
ure in reproducing the following, 
from the San Francisco Leader, in 
reference to a stanch trade union- 
ist, to show what our people can 
do: 

“Upon his retirement from the 
Board of Public Works, Commis- 
sioner Michael Casey was the re- 
cipient of an elegant testimonial 
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of appreciation from his associ- 
ates in the department. A repro- 
duction of this testimonial the 
Leader takes pleasure in herewith 
presenting. 

“Mr. Casey’s retirement comes 
after a term of many years’ faith- 
ful, efficient and honest service as 
a Commissioner of the Board of 
Public Works. 

“Serving under four adminis- 
trations, he gave the best that was 
in him to the city, and never was 
the work entrusted to his depart- 
ment more conscientiously or more 
satisfactorily carried out. 

“His record as a board of works 
commissioner is clean and straight. 
Grand juries have commended 
him, and during his incumbency 
there was never a scandal attached 
to his office. 

“Mr. Casey was a public official 
of whom San Francisco can justly 
feel proud. 

“Tn relinquishing his office Com- 
missioner Casey was the recipient 
of countless expressions of regret 
that the city was to lose the bene- 
fit of his tried and valuable serv- 
ices. He enters private life with 
the esteem and respect of all 
classes of our citizens, who regard 
him as a true official, an honorable 
citizen and a loyal friend, a man 
in the truest sense of the term.” 


Today, in the midst of an ap- 
palling amount of enforced idle- 
ness and misery among the organ- 
ized forces of labor in the indus- 
trial centers of the world, the first 
rumblings can be heard of the ral- 
lying cry, “Eight hours for work, 
eight hours for rest, eight hours 
for what we will.” 

Today we repeat what we have 
claimed in good and bad times, 
that the simplest condition by 
which the social order can be main- 
tained is by a systematic regula- 
tion of the workday to insure to 
each and all an opportunity to 
labor. 
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NOT UNDERSTOOD 
Tho’ not understood, what need you 
care? 
Ever do your part; 
Meet all snakes with a smiling face, 
Tho’ you carry an aching heart. 
After the storm has passed away, 
They’ll wonder how you fared; 
Then it will down on the pigmy 
mind 
There was one who cared. 


There was one whose heart was 
right, 
Whose deeds this 
know, 
Who scorned all thought of pre- 
tense or sham, 
With never a move for show. 
Tho’ you are bitten a thousand 
times 
And cursed by snakes low down, 
Unless you are broad as the wide, 
wide world, 
How can you win renown? 


world can’t 


He played full well a manly part, 
Tho’ he far in the background 
lies. 
This sad old world awakes at last, 
When the granite towers o’er his 
head; 
Tho’ he was nothing to us in life, 
He’s a hero when he’s dead. 
—Agnes Thecla Fair. 
TODAY 
Tarry not in idle yearning 
For the moments that are gone; 
Yesterday hath no returning, 
And life’s stream is flowing on; 
Flowing on with joy or sorrow 
Toward the dark, unfathomed 
sea— 
Ever onward to the morrow 
That conceals eternity. 
Let us, then, to-day endeavor 
To enjoy life’s pleasant sun, 
For the past is gone forever 
And the morrow may not come; 
Let us do the loving duties 
That await us on the way, 
And behold the myriad beauties 
That abound in life to-day. 
—C. Howard. 
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Y the time this Journal reaches the hands of our membership, the 
B newly elected President of the United States will be inaugurated 

and the country will be in the hands of a Democratic administra- 

tion. From the utterances of Mr. Wilson, since his election up to 
the present time, we believe that he is going to be a real President. We 
think that he is going to put into practice the pledges of the Democratic 
party and the promises he himself made before election. We think that 
he is not going to be advised by Tammany Hall, nor by Roger Sullivan 
or Tom Taggart, but by men who are honest, clean and responsible, men 
like Senator O’Gorman of New York and William Jennings Bryan. 


There is a great opportunity for the Democratic party to make 
good. Conditions are such throughout the country, in the homes of the 
working people, with the terrible increased cost of living, that if the 
Democratic party avails itself of the opportunity, it is possible for it to 
perpetuate itself for a number of years, but if the Democratic party 
fails in its duty to the people who has trusted it, who has put it into 
power, then the people will turn on it more bitterly than they turned this 
past year on the old, rotten Republican machine, which was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Taft four years ago. Mr. Taft entered into office under 
the most favorable circumstances, everybody, with the exception of a 
few working people, singing his praises. In four years he left office 
the most degraded and despised President that ever stepped down from 
the White House. History repeats itself every now and then, and Mr. 
Wilson can be honored and respected at the end of his term, or he can 
be despised and repudiated the same as his immediate predecessor. We 
trust that the Democratic party of the nation will not become intoxi- 
cated with its power to such an extent that it will forget its duty to the 
masses of the people throughout the nation. But this is possible. It 
may forget, and because of their power believe that it will be impossible 
to displace them. In some states this has happened already. In the 
State of Indiana, both the House and Senate are Democratic and the 
Governor is also a Democrat. The legislature is absolutely controlled 
by the Democrats, but in the session which is now being held, they have 
absolutely refused to pass any legislation favorable to the working peo- 
ple. There was recently before the house a bill creating an eight-hour 
work day for women and girls throughout the State of Indiana, intro- 
duced by Representative Keegan, who is a member of the Machinists’ 
Union, and who for a number of years was organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor. The legislature wrangled over the bill for several 
days and finally decided to pass a ten-hour law for women, destroying 
the purpose of the bill. Keegan denounced the legislature, although he 
is a Democrat. He denounced it because it refused to remember its 
democratic pledges; denounced it because it was corrupt; denounced it 
because it put the dollars of employers before the lives of women and 
girls. Keegan tendered his resignation to the Governor as a member 
of the legislature, refusing to sit any longer with such a rotten, corrupt 
legislature. If the Democrats in power at the national capital act 
the same as the Indiana Democratic legislature, we can see the end of 
the Democratic party inside of four years. It ought to learn a lesson 
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from what happened to the old Republican party. Undoubtedly the peo- 
pie are watching and waiting patiently and if the multitude are not pro- 
tected, or given a square deal, it will be but a few years until the people 
themse!ves—the common people—will assume the reins of government. 
They have it in their power to do so and they are only waiting to see 
whether or not the new administration will put into effect the promises 
and pledges it made before the election. 





AMES KIRBY has been elected, and is now serving in the office of 
general president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, the second largest craft organization in the 
world, having a membership of 210,000 in good standing. He comes 

to office with perhaps more experience in the labor movement than any 
other individual whom we know of elected to such a position. Mr. Kirby 
was first president of the National Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, a most trying position for a man to hold, 
in view of the disturbances existing in the building trades between em- 
ployers and employes, and also the aggravating jurisdictional disputes 
that present themselves to this department. But he successfully filled 
the office with credit to himself and the organization that he represents. 
He is a man of force, honesty, courage and determination; the one man 
whom, we believe, has it in him, to make the carpenters’ organization 
more powerful and influential than it ever was before. We wish him 
success in his undertaking and pray that his administration may be 
crowned with glory for himself and the membership of the large organi- 
zation that has chosen him for its head. 





the conditions existing in the mine workers’ strike in West Vir- 

ginia, we fail to understand how it is possible to exist at all in 

Russia. The mine workers of West Virginia for a number of 
years have been prevented from organizing by the unjust employers, de- 
tective agencies and thugs hired by said employers. They started to or- 
ganize because their conditions were deplorable, and because their work- 
ing conditions were far inferior to the conditions enjoyed by the mine 
workers in the organized districts. The wages of the mine workers in 
West Virginia averaged not more than one-half the wages obtained in 
the coal fields of Illinois and Indiana. It was impossible for the men to 
live so they decided to organize. Immediately all the “powers that be” 
started in to disrupt their union. The miners were evicted from their 
homes, beaten and shot down like dogs by the State militia and civil 
authorities, and are fighting for their very lives today and practically 
starving in that district. The mine owners seem to have absolute con- 
trol over the government of the State and over the courts. It seems to 
be a one-sided affair, but the men are still fighting and are determined 
to continue to fight even though every miner who is on strike loses his 
life in the struggle. They are determined to continue until they estab- 
lish better conditions in the district and place their organization on a 
solid basis. 


Tee. about Russia. If the conditions there are any worse than 
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VERY now and then we have requests from local unions through- 
out the country, for sanction to strike, without any information 
as to the cause of said strike, or what the trouble in the district 
is. The request comes in this form: “Local union desires en- 

dorsement of strike.” It is impossible for the General Office to send out 
a request for the sanction of a strike to the members of the General 
Executive Board, for them to vote on, without understanding the cause 
and nature of the strike. The local union, in accordance with our con- 
stitution, when it desires the sanction of a strike, must first vote on the 
proposition at a regular meeting of the local, and a secret ballot must 
be used. If the vote is in the affirmative, or in favor of a strike, then 
the matter must be referred to the council, if a joint council exists in 
the district, and if the council endorses the request of the local, then the 
General Office should be notified, stating that the local and council have 
acted on the same, and state the cause of the strike, whether or not the 
employers refused to further negotiate; whether it is for a raise in wages 
or a reduction in hours; whether you are presenting a new wage scale, 
or the scale now in existence, also the number of men liable to be in- 
volved. This information should be in the possession of the General 
President in order to send out the request to the General Executive 
Board. After this has been done the local union should wait for the re- 
turn answer from the General Office, stating whether or not the General 
Executive Board endorses said strike. 

If this is done the General President will be in a position, when 
sending out the request to the members of the Board, who are scattered 
all over the country, to state the nature of the difficulty existing between 
the local union and its employers and the members of the Board will be 
in a position to vote inteiligently on the matter. Local officers seem to 
think that all they have to do is to request the General President for the 
sanction to strike, and that said request ought to be granted immediately. 
If we did business in this office along those lines we would have no Inter- 
national Union in a short time, and no matter how much we may dis- 
please local unions or their officers who do not understand the law, we 
must preserve and protect our International by compelling local unions 
and their representatives to live up to the constitution. As a matter of 
fact the General Officers are only too anxious to help local unions and to 
grant all reasonable requests when the law has been observed. When 
the law has been violated or not complied with the International Execu- 
tive Board would be false to its trust and to its obligation were it to 
grant requests made by local unions which have not complied with the 
constitution. Another matter we want to call to the attention of our 
membership is this: Local unions must be in good standing for six 
months before they are entitled to strike benefits. That is the per capita 
tax must be paid regularly each month and all back per capita tax must 
be paid and remain paid for six months before local unions are entitled 
to benefits. Again, no strike can be endorsed by the General Executive 

3oard unless the local union uses every means in its power to bring about 
a settlement even going so far as to offer arbitration to the employers. 

From the above statements, which we make for the information of 
our membership, we trust that they will understand their duty relative 
to strikes and be governed by the information contained herein and not 
find fault with the General Office or the General Executive Board in case 
they are refused the sanction of a strike, because of the fact that they 
have refused to comply with our constitution and law. 
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EVERAL of our members have been sentenced to terms of im- 

prisonment ranging from one month to one year in Des Moines, 

Iowa. In that city, a short time ago the teamsters formed an or- 

ganization for the purpose of bettering their working conditions. 
Immediately the employers started in to break up the organization, and 
as a result the men were locked out. Since that time general warfare has 
existed between the thugs and detectives employed by the employers’ 
association and our membership. The courts, it seems, are absolutely in 
favor of the employers and when some of our members were arrested 
and charged with crime, there was no hesitancy on the part of the courts 
to find them guilty. Our members, however, have appealed, and their 
cases will be tried by the higher courts where they expect to be able to 
prove their innocence. 





HE great good accomplished by labor organizations in this coun- 
try is, perhaps, beyond the power of any individual to estimate. 
Millions of dollars have been added to the salaries of the indi- 
vidual workmen. Within the last twelve years, each year the 

number of hours have been reduced by thousands. The general educa- 
tion obtained in the labor movement and the knowledge of human affairs 
in the uplifting of the working people, done by the labor organizations 
of the country, are invaluable to the nation. Every year the onward 
march, educationally, of the toilers is something that is not, perhaps, 
understood by the large employers of labor. In view of this condition 
existing; understanding the great good that has been done for civiliza- 
tion, through labor organizations, is it not surprising that we find men 
who consider themselves highly advanced educationally and otherwise, 
endeavoring to disrupt the labor movement of the country? Of course, 
it is absolutely impossible to destroy. labor unions, but somehow or 
other, the enemies of labor do not seem to realize or understand this. 
If the enemies of the trade union movement, those fanatical millionaire 
employers and those narrow-minded college professors were successful 
in destroying the present labor organizations, it is an absolute certainty 
that within a few years, another movement would spring up among the 
workers that would, perhaps, be more dangerous to civilization than the 
present organizations of labor. As we advance in life’s pathway men 
are becoming more educated and are beginning to understand more thor- 
oughly the necessity of organization. The whole world today recognizes 
the absolute necessity of individuals and multitudes forming into bands 
or organizations for their own protection. Therefore, we say, is it not 
surprising that men who are supposed to be advanced in the knowledge 
of worldly affairs, cannot see the foolishness of endeavoring to disrupt 
this movement of labor that has done so much good for civilization? 
Take, for instance, the several disputes now existing between employers 
and employes. As a rule we find that all the great industrial disturb- 
ances and strikes are brought about by the unorganized crafts. Also 
we find among the unorganized that there is an effort being made to- 
ward the establishment of another organization, under the guise of a 
labor organization, that will prove far more dangerous and far more 
injurious to society than the present labor organizations that 
are chartered under the American Federation of Labor. They have 
been persecuted to such an extent that it is almost useless to endeavor 
to explain to them that there is any justice for the working people. The 
men who are more thoroughly advanced in labor organizations know 
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well that there are fair employers, just as many, and, perhaps, more, 
than there are unjust and cruel employers, but the average working em- 
ploye in the large manufacturing districts of the country believe, and is 
being told continually by a band of men who have no purpose in view 
other than to destroy the labor organizations of the country, that every 
employer is the enemy of labor. The employers’ associations of the 
country are working hand in hand with the Industrial Workers of the 
World, both aiming and striving to destroy the ranks of labor. 


The detective agencies that are employed by the manufacturers’ 
associations for the purpose of having these detectives and spies become 
members of trade unions, are no better than Mr. Haywood and his kind. 
In many instances strikes in organizations have been brought about by 
agitation started in the local union through the oily speeches of those 
detectives who sometimes worm themselves into the confidence of the 
poor working people. 


We have a list of names in our office, obtained by an individual who 
had access recently to the files of a certain detective agency, that con- 
tains a large list of members of trade unions who were directly employed 
by the detective agency, or, in other words, contain the names of men 
who held membership in the different organizations of labor throughout 
the country and who were instructed to take out membership by the 
head of the detective agency by which they were employed. Nearly every 
International Union has in its membership some of those detectives. 
Nearly every progressive local union has one or two of those detectives 
holding membership in the local union. In New York City our organiza- 
tion there has had one or two detectives holding membership in our locals. 
We mention these facts because we desire to warn our membership 
against the fire eater in the local union, the man who is always endeavor- 
ing to create discontent and trouble, and who never avoids an opportunity 
to assail the character of the local officers and the International officers. 
Very true, this individual is working at the craft, and, perhaps, is a 
faithful worker, receiving a salary from the employer and a salary from 
the detective agency. After the meeting of the local union is over, these 
detectives holding membership in the local, make out a report of every- 
thing that transpired at the local meeting, and, if a strike is contem- 
plated, the men advocating the strike, or those who in any way make 
themselves conspicuous, are named in the report. The agency im- 
mediately furnishes the employer with the desired information. If our 
membership would only understand that detective agencies are strike- 
breaking agencies; they are practically the same and only prosper when 
there is trouble, such as a strike in a district, the organization would not 
be so anxious to go on strike until every available means to bring about 
a settlement was used. If the employers would only understand that 
detective agencies and strike-breaking agencies do nothing but con- 
tinually try to bring about strikes, that they might become fat, then em- 
ployers would realize the necessity of endeavoring to avoid strikes and 
of negotiating with their employes. But, the employers’ associations 
are working hand in hand with the destroyers of labor and the trade 
unions have to battle with them all; has to still continue to fight to build 
up the home of the worker and to spread education and civilization 
throughout the length and breadth of our country, and it is continually 
becoming more successful in this undertaking, in spite of the forces ar- 
rayed against them. 
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Organize, ought to be the watchword among our membership 
throughout the country. Build up your local union, it means your wel- 
fare. Never rest until you have every individual outside of the organi- 
zation holding membership in your local. If our membership will do 
this, we can be the most powerful organization in the country within a 
short time. 


O: looking over the Chicago papers a few days ago we noticed 





where the United States government had applied for an injunc- 

tion against the electrical workers’ local union of Chicago be- 

cause of the fact that the government claimed that interstate 
messages were being held up as a result of the trouble between the union 
and the Postal Telegraph Company. 

It seems that sometime ago an effort was made by the Chicago 
union to unionize the Postal Telegraph department, especially the elec- 
trical department. The Postal Telegraph Company refused to organ- 
ize its plant and started in to discharge the union men then in its em- 
ploy. 

Our object in placing this matter before our membership, is to 
show the position taken by the United States government in this case. 
This is the first time in the history of the nation, that we know of, where 
the government has applied for an injunction against a labor union, 
under the flimsy excuse of interstate messages being interfered with. It 
is only another sample of the bitterness of the Taft administration 
against trade unions. Taft and his attorney-general, Mr. Wickersham, 
who has been a corporation lawyer nearly all of his life, wants to take 
a final crack at the unions before going out of office. Their object, of 
course, is to establish a precedent that will be pointed to later on. The 
ease will not be settled before March 4, and it will be handed down to 
Mr. Wilson. and his attorney-general to finish up. If the attorney-gen- 
eral appointed by Mr. Wilson is successful in getting a judgment against 
the union the Republicans of the nation will point to the fact, where tm 
Wilson administration persecuted labor unions. If the newly appointed 
attorney-general fails to prosecute the case, the business interests of 
the country will claim that he has not courage enough to carry out the 
law, so that it is not alone the object of the Taft administration to-en- 
deavor to injure the electrical workers, but they want to place the newly 
elected Democratic administration in an unpleasant position. The gov- 
ernment could have sent its messages through the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. There is no such thing as interfering with messages 
of the government. This is only an excuse, insour opinion, and the 
Postal Telegraph Company and its employes, in our judgment, should 
be allowed to fight the matter out and the government should not lend 
its aid to the employers and against trade unionism. 

It is not necessary for us to say to our membership that any mes- 
sages sent to general headquarters in the near future, we are desirous 
of having said messages come through the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

The General President, on Tuesday, February 25, addressed the 
convention of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers in Indianapolis. 
The convention is well attended by the local unions of iron workers 
throughout the country and the report of the secretary, Mr. McClory, 
shows that not only has the membership held its own during the terrible 
fight that has been made against the organization, but that it has in- 
ereased in membership. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Your 
communication of the 29th inst. 
received (pertaining to R. A.) and 
I thank you most heartily for the 
opinion rendered; as it clears up a 
matter that was giving me, among 
others, quite a bit of uneasiness, 
though I wish to make it plain that 
there was absolutely no animosity 
toward Mr. Thomas C. Fox, the 
member holding the position in- 
volved; instead, there was only 
thought for the future of the or- 
ganization. 

As you most aptly remark, these 
questions are sure to arise from 
time to time, and if not allowed to 
warp the better judgment of the 
members participating in the de- 
bate, are sure to prove healthy. 

As the one proposing the reso- 
lution from which this question 
arose, I am the member on whom 
the joke is turned, and trust that 
I am capable of acknowledging de- 
feat as gracefully as I would vic- 
tory, had it been awarded me. 

Your decision, with us, is final 
and there is enough brotherly feel- 
ing in our ranks to allow us to ac- 
cept it in the manner in which it 
is rendered, viz., for our welfare. 
I thank you in the name of the local 
for your kindness. 

Now, at our meeting, held on the 
15th inst., the annual election of 
officers for the ensuing year was 
held, our regular meeting having 
fallen on New Year’s Day, it was 
thought advisable to dispense with 
that meeting. 

The election, as was foreseen, 
was closely contested, or rather, 
the offices of secretary-treasurer 
and vice-president were contested, 
as were the positions of delegates 
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to the C. L. U. and the Maryland 
State and District of Columbia F. 
of L. convention, the latter to be 
held in Frederick, Md., during the 
coming summer, though on account 
of a change in our local constitu- 
tion, all elective positions are voted 
for on the night of our yearly elec- 
tions, which will explain the rea- 
son for considering this latter 
business at this time. 

The following is the final result 
of the election, in its entirety, 
which I hope you will cause to be 
embodied in the next issue of 
the Journal: 

President, 
elected ; 


Thos. C. 
vice-president, 


Fox, re- 
B Un 


«Sampson; recording secretary, J. 


L. Considine, re-elected ; secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. Toone, re-elected; 
three-year trustee, J. F. Jerman, 
re-elected; business agent, J. E. 
Toone, re-elected; delegates to the 
Central Labor Union, J. E. Toone, 
R. E. Donaldson, A. L. Sampson, 
Thos. C. Fox, J. L. Considine; dele- 
gates to the Maryland State and 
District Federation of Labor, J. F. 
Hagan, J. E. Toone, J. L. Consi- 
dine. 

Am enclosing one of the ballots 
used at the election, just to let you 
see that we are becoming up-to- 
date. 

Thanking you again for your 
kindness and promptness in ren- 
dering your decision, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 

JAS. L. CONSIDINE, R. 8S. 

L. U. No. 33, Bakery Salesmen. 


The movement for the improve- 
ment of the condition of working- 
men’s living conditions is bigger 
than its mistakes, and, wisely di- 
rected and controlled, is fraught 
with big promise of future good. 
—Rabbi Martin A. Meyer. 
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